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to pursue, and an agreement should be reached upon 
that policy before attempting a reorganization. 

As regards the Advocate of Peace, I believe it should 
be made a great and worthy organ of the peace move- 
ment as a whole, that it should be issued monthly, that 
it should be attractive in form and interesting in sub- 
stance, that it should be edited by a person at an 
adequate salary, who would give his whole time to it, 
and that its policy should be controlled by a repre- 
sentative and competent board of editors. This is a 
matter which needs much thought and in which the ex- 
perience of editors and managers of other periodicals is 
likely to be controlling. 

I am not a member of the Board of Directors or of 
the Executive Committee of the American Peace So- 
ciety, and I hesitate to make any suggestions at this 



time concerning its reorganization. I am, however, 
deeply interested in its welfare and I would be willing 
to discuss it with you or with your committee, should 
you so desire. As regards the Advocate of Peace, I 
should be glad to take up with you and your committee 
the changes which seem to be necessary to make it more 
representative of the peace movement and which are 
calculated to increase its circulation and its influence. 

In the hope that I have not set forth my views on 
these subjects at too great length, I am, my dear Mr. 
Ealston, 

Always sincerely yours, 

(Signed) James Bkown Scott. 

Mr. Jackson H. Ealston, Union Savings Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 



NORTH AMERICA'S INTERNATIONAL EXPERIMENT 

By Dr. J. A. MACDONALD 



The greatest thing North America has done, the 
thing which puts into visible and concrete form the 
spirit and purpose of this International Congress, is the 
joint achievement of these two nations, the United 
States and Canada. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the Pacific across to the Arctic, there stretches 
an international boundary line of 4,000 miles, where ter- 
ritory touches territory, where sovereignty meets sover- 
eignty, where nation salutes nation, but for a hundred 
years the international waters of those Great Lakes have 
been unfretted by any ship of war, those rolling prairies 
have been unmarked by any hostile fort, those majestic 
mountains have never echoed to the roar of any alien 
gun. 

Four thousand miles ! For one hundred years ! Tell 
me, you men from other continents, where in all the 
world is there a match for this that North America has 
done? Where is there a civilization so undishonored ? 
Where is there a boundary so free? Where is there a 
history so worthy of record ? Let Europe answer. 

Europe ! from whom we inherited our civilization, 
whose two thousand years is our background, whose 
achievements were our inspiration. Europe! whose 
Christianity is in our creeds, whose culture is in our col- 
leges, whose heart' s-blood is in our veins! Europe! 
bristling with guns from the Hebrides to the Darda- 
nelles, bleeding at every boundary with death-wound 
none can stanch — Europe! how often would America 
have come to you with the gospel of international good- 
will, teaching you the secret of Anglo-American peace, 
proving to you the power of international disarmament, 
and helping to gather your shattered nationalities into 
a United States of Europe ! How often ! But ye would 
not. Now, no matter who among you is to blame, we, 
too, must suffer in your agony. The national peace of 
this American Eepublic is threatened by your madness. 
The best red blood of the Canadian Dominion is being 
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soaked into your battlefields because of the blood-guilti- 
ness of your sin. 

But when this world-storm of Europe is past, when 
this red rain has enriched the roots of Europe's next 
verdure, the United States and Canada, their common 
democracy made stronger by their common experiences, 
shall come again into the council chamber of the nations, 
and, with the released democracies of the warring peo- 
ples of Europe, shall speak the doom of the autocrats 
and the despots and the war lords and all that damning 
system of militarism that has cursed Europe for two 
thousand years. 

Before this world-war is over these two free democra- 
cies of North America shall have paid the price of war; 
it may be they shall have paid it in full, and it may be 
the United States as well as Canada shall have paid it in 
blood. And then, not the United States and Canada 
alone, but all the democratic nations the world over, 
shall have something to say to the war lords. And they 
will insist that the world is too small for war lords or 
for war ; that in the world neighborhood of civilized na- 
tions there shall be no longer any room for the wild 
beasts of Europe's war jungle, and that the broken- 
down war-nationalisms of Europe shall give place to 
North America's international experiment. 

And this is North America's prophetic vocation ; this 
is the high calling wherewith North America is called; 
not any proud boasting that America is better than Eu- 
rope, that "I am holier than thou," that our hand- 
breadth of political history has nothing to learn from 
Europe's struggle through the ages. Not that. 

North America at best is only Europe's second chance. 
The seeds of our harvests of liberty and peace were car- 
ried to our shores from the historic fields of Britain, 
from France, too, and the Netherlands, from the sunny 
slopes of Italy and the Alpine glens, from the shadows 
of Bohemia and the valley of the Shine. We are the 
heirs of all the ages. The fagots of Europe's martyr- 
doms kindled the fires of liberty for us. It is not for us 
to boast. Bather must we heed the prophet call, and 
share with Europe, man with man and nation with na- 
tion, the infinite tragedy of this time. 
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North America's international experiment had not 
been possible but for the age-long heroisms of Europe 
that seemed to fail. And our great experiment in civil- 
ized internationalism would even yet fail of its full 
achievement were there in Europe today no heroes ready 



to suffer, no million martyrs ready to die, that law shall 
reign among all the nations, that justice shall come to 
all the world, and that any people anywhere who desire 
to be free and are fit to be free shall be given freedom's 
unfettered chance. 



TEN OBJECTIONS TO THE TEN OBJECTIONS 

By HAMILTON HOLT 



Owing to the widespread comment caused by the edi- 
torial "Ten Objections to an International Police," which 
was published in our August issue, we are reprinting it, with 
a reply, to each objection (printed in italics) by Mr. Hamilton 
Holt, editor of The Independent and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the League to Enforce Peace. We are 
quite content that our readers decide for themselves as to the 
merits of the issues raised. — The Editor. 

1. The plans designed for the creation of a. League of 
Peace, to be backed by an international force, appar- 
ently presuppose that such force shall not be used 
against this country. At least such a contingency has 
never been discussed. 

They presuppose nothing of the hind. If the United 
States enters a League and agrees to use her force 
against another nation that breaks the laws of the 
League, the United States must expect force to be used 
against her if she breaks the laws of the League. If the 
United States expects to break the rules of the League 
whenever it is for her interest to do so, and escape pun- 
ishment, of course she had better keep out of the League. 
If she keeps her word, she need fear nothing. 

2. They ignore the lesson that the decrees of the 
United States Supreme Court against individual States 
are executed, notwithstanding the fact that the court has 
no power of enforcement. 

Of course the nine Supreme Court Justices do not 
shoulder arms to enforce their decisions on the losing liti- 
gant. But the whole force of the United States is be- 
hind their judgments, and will any one deny that the 
knowledge of this has made the use of force unnecessary f 
Ordinarily the decrees of the court of the League will be 
carried out automatically, as is the case with the Su- 
preme Court, but potential force behind it will 
strengthen tlve court a hundredfold. 

3. The plans overlook the necessity for first establish- 
ing an International Legislature and an International 
Court, out of which such an international police mus + 
develop if it develops at all. 

A non sequitur. Almost all Leagues in history are 
offensive and, defensive alliances, which means that the 
executive departments are paramount. Scarcely any 
have had judicial or legislative departments. Histor- 
ically, the executive or department for the use of force 
comes into existence before courts and legislatures. 

4. The supposed necessity for an international police 
may and probably will be found to be unjustified when 
once an international Legislature and an International 
Court are really established. 

Would an international legislature and court have 
prevented the present war? Servia appealed to The 



Hague in vain. It is true that when nations have gon.f 
to arbitration they have abided by the award. The diffi- 
culty is to get them to go to court. If Austria had 
known that England, Japan, and Italy would come into 
the war if she refused arbitration, she would have arbi- 
trated. 

5. The efficiency of public opinion, generally granted 
to be the ultimate executive force behind all law, the 
executive to which Cicero referred as the "Queen of the 
World," receives no adequate consideration by the advo- 
cates of an international force. 

It is true that public opinion is the force behind 
all forces. But public opinion as a substitute for force 
is an absurdity. The public opinion of the United 
States against crime would not apprehend a single crim- 
inal or keep him where he could do no harm to society. 

6. The present war, indeed all wars, teach that pre- 
paredness to use force does not necessarily operate as a 
deterrent in time of international crises. 

True, but the word "necessarily" saves you. The 
opposite is also true. The preparedness of Japan com- 
pels China to acquiesce when Japan sends her an ulti- 
matum. Co-operative preparedness is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from competitive preparedness. 

7. Olit Federal Constitution provides (Art. I, sec. 8) 
that the Congress shall "declare war," "raise and sup- 
port armies," and that the Congress shall have the power 
to provide for calling forth the militia, to repel invasions. 
The same Constitution further provides (Art. Ill, sec. 
3) that "treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to our 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort." Further (Art. 
IV, sec. 4), "The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government 
and shall protect each of them against invasion." Again 
(Art. II, sec. 2), "The President of the United States 
shall have power, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, providing two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur." Before any treaty or series of treaties 
could be negotiated providing for an international po- 
lice, transferring the power to declare war to other and 
possibly hostile nations, it would be necessary to modify 
all of these articles of our United States Constitution. 

This is equivalent to saying that the entrance of 
the United States into a League is at present unconsti- 
tutional. Such authorities on international law as Wil- 
liam H. Taft, John Bassett Moore. George Grafton Wil- 
son, Theodore S. Woolsey, et al. do not so hold. Are 
there any authorities on the other side whose opinions 
are entitled to greater weight ? The same objection can 



